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Introduction 



1.1 !Uh6 lljieulatio teckground 

This paper tries to surrey some of the problems of English 
language teaching at all levels in Northern Nigeria, from the 
primaiy school to the university* No attempt has been made to 
describe the educational system in detail. For this, readers 
are referred to Fduoation t erminolo^ guide f(?V 
Nigeria. (1) * 

The language background of Northern Nigeria has be^ summed 
■ up by Mr. A. H. M. Kirk-^reene as follows: (2) 



”In Nigeria alone 2if8 languages are claimed to ^ve 
b^ cfassified. ^the forth we can identify the 



main languages as (1 ) Hausa; (2) Eu!^ (proper^ 
Pulfulde); (5) W Kanuri; (5) Nupe; (6) nvi 

with lesser l^guages, according to ethnic proportion, 
in the xuverain and plateau areas lilce Igala, Xdoma, 
Igbirra, Baohama, Birom, Eagoro, Kamberi, etc; Many 
of the major languages have distinct dialectical 
differences in bo-tii vocabulary and syntax”. 



Of these languages, Hausa is oindoubtedly the most important. 
Not only is it spoken as a mother tongue in large areas of 
Nortiiarj? Nigeria and o the Niger Republic, but is widely used 
as a vehicular language in other parts of West Africa. Probably 
som» 20 million people speak it as their first language and at 
least half as many again use it as a lingua franca. Hausa is 
the mother tongue in Sokoto, Katsina, Kano and northern Zaria 
Provinces, and also in Bau^lii* The Kano dialect is generally 



0 ) 



( 2 ) 



A. R. Allen and William J. Miller. Education terminology 
ppide for Northern Nigeria . Institute of Education Paper 
No. 2, Zaria, June 19 S 6 . 

A. H. M. Kirk-G-reene. A working introduction to th e study 
of Hausa and the ma.ior languages of N orthern Nigeria. 
Department of Languages, Occasional Paper No. 3, Zaria, 19«5 
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considered to be the standard form. 

There are two dialects of Fulani: ”the Eastern, spoken 

mostly in Adamawa and Gombe, and the Western, spoken in Sokoto 
and by the nomadic Pulani moving southwards from there”, (3), 
Yoruba is spoken in most of Ilorin Province and in parts of 
Kabba Profince, Kanuri is spoken in Bomu Province by the 
Kanuri or Barebari people, with Maiduguri as its centre. The 
Nupe language is centred round Bida in Niger Province, Tiv 
is spoken in Tiv Division in Benue Province; Iga3a in Igala 
Division in Kabba Province; Idoraa in Idoma Division in Benue 
Province; while Igbirra is centred round Okene in Kabba Prov- 
ince. In Plateau, Bauchi, Sardauna, Adamawa, Southern Zaria, 
northern Niger and parts of Bomu Provinces a very large number 
of minor languages are spoken. In the big towns a variety of 
languages occur, including those of southern Nigerians, Among 
these coimmmities pidgin English may sometimes be heard. The 
geneml lingua franca in most of Northern Nigeria is, however, 
liausa, 

English may be considered one of the major languages of 

Nigeria. Together with Hausa it is the official language of 

the North, It is the language of almost all western-type 

education, the Civil Service, most of the press, and to a 

lesser extent, of radio and television. Many educated 

Northerners use English as a means of communication among 

* n&rthemmost . 

themselves and those coming from the provinces often 

speak with an accent remarkably close to Received 

(3) A, M. H, Kirk-Greene, op.oit. 
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Frommolatlon* (if.)* But it la in the realm of education that 
Snglish playa such a crucial role: for without English^^ there 
oould| aa yet, he very little education, in the Weatem aenae 
of the word, except at the lower levels of the prljnary school* 



1*2 Pacts and figures 

Education is expanding rapidly in Northern Nigeria, as the 
following facta and ^^.gurea show:- 



(a) 


Primary schools 




1965 




No* of primary schools 


2,150 

(estimate onljr) 


2,743 




No • of pupils 


33.6,261,. 


492,510 


Cb) 


Secondary grammar schools 
No* of secondary schools 


W 


72 




No. of pupils 


6,m 


14,169 


(o) 


Teacher training colleges 


• 






No. of training colleges 


¥h 


55 




No* of pupils 


h.,666 


11,008 



0?he most striicLng factor shown in these figures lies in 

the considerable increase in enr olment figures* Between 1961 

(if.) For a more detailed discussion of this and related problems 
see: B. Nuttoll* Problems of Bnglloh t eaching in North- 

ern Nigpria * Symposium on multilingualism, CCTA./CSA. Publi- 
oation No* 87 ^ London, 19^2, pp 109 "• 120 

(5) Classes, enrolments and teachers in the primary sch ools ^ 
Northern Nigeria * 1965* Ministry of Education, Kaduna, 1965 

(6) Classes, enrolments and teachers in the schools of Northeni 
Nigeria * 1965* Ministry of Education, Kaduna, 19b5 
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and 1965 percentage increases were as follows :- 

increase in enrolment 
Primry schools •••• 2)^ 

Seoondaiiy schools •••« 118^ 

Training colleges •••• W^o 

However, despite the rate of expansion in numbers of 
schools and students, two other factors must be borne in mind# 
First, the overall percentage of children of primary school age 
who are actually in school is still low - 11*91^ (Mo»o recent 
estimates, based on the latest census figures and taking into 
account a 2^ increase in population per annum suggest that th^ 
figures may be oven lower, nearer 8^)* HovTever, this overall 
figure tends to give a misleading picture, as the proportion of 
children in primary school varies considerably from area to area. 
Three figures reveal these dif f orences • very clearly; Sokoto 
Province Kiabba Province 33#4 j 6^, Kaduna Capital Territory 

67 . 27 ^ 0 . 

Secondly, the educational opportunities for primary school. 

• leavers are, as yet, limited,' For example in 1964- there were 
32,698 pupils in Primary 7 classes in Northern Nigeria. 

Enrolment figures for the first forms of three types of post- 
primary institutions in I965 were;- 



Secondary grammar schools 


J,712 


Teacher training colleges 


2,755 


Craft Schools 


633 


Total 


7,100 



Thus the peeportion of primary class 7 children who went on to 
post-primary education of one kind or another iri“ 1965 'WOlS, 
of .the qhildren J.ef.t school jaltogather, 

k ^ m i 
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The -primriv school 



ThP. alms of the t)rlirary school 

One of the tasic dile«as of the Nigerian primiy sohool 

is that it is difficult to be sure what it is for. Is its 
aim to educate a small preportion of children to go on to 

post-primary education? Or should it cater for the majority 

kSio will have no further schooling after primary 11 Or should 
it attempt to provide a suitable education for both categories 
of pupils? And if so, is this practicable? 

This d-'Vonr-a affects English language teaching and policy. 

Is the vast amount of time spent on learrmirg English necessary 
for the majority of children who vdll proceed no further tton 
the primry school? Could not this effort have been 
elsewhere, to fitting them into the society in which 
live? And the minority, do they have a sufficient grounding in 
English to enable them to pursue post-primary education satis- 
factorily? The general opinion of principals is that they o 
not. So, the primary schools in fact fall between two stools. 

It is difficult to find an answer to this problem within th^ 
framework of the present system. One solution, _ 

investigati..g, is to syphon off the ablest childr^ a e 
of the filth year of primary school and to send em o 
schools Where they would rooeive a high quaUty education, 
the main emphasis on the English language skills necessary 
secondary and ultimately higher education. The majority would 
stay on at theii' primary school for the remaining two years 
and would receive an eduoation that was largely vecationa . 

«,t at oresent the aims of the primary school appear to be 



geajpod to the minority. The IHandbook for InspeotorB(7) has 
this to say;- 

”All-round profioienoy in English is the most 
inqpoxlant aoademio aim of the primaiy course 
(Afrioan Education, 1953). 

Since secondary and technical education are 
perforce carried out in English, it is important 
that the children break through the language barrier 
while still a t the primary school. If they fail to 
do this, th(^ will encounter serious problems of 
communication in post-primary institutions. More- 
over, in most trades and industries, English is, at 
the moment, the means by which the pupil has most 
ready access to the general fund of knowledge 
and experience available to the world and recorded 
in books. If teachers fail to help their pupils 
through the lemguage barrier, and in rural areas 
the task is often a difficult one, the pupils are 
gravely handicapped.” 

»3trai^t for English * 

The passage quoted abov^e makes mention of the language 
barrier whio^cgldren have to break through if they are to 
profit from woiic. How is this to bo achieved? There are, 
basically, two schools of thought concerning language policy 

I 

for primary education in Africa. Dating from the 1920 »s and 
stemming largely from the recommendations of the Phelps 
Stokes Reports, the policy until recently has been to teach 
through the medium of the vernacular language in the first few 
years of the primary school (English being taught as a 
subject) and then in approximately the fifth year to switch 
to English as the medium of instruction. In the late 1950 *s 



(?) A Handbook for Inspectors. Minis tiy of Education, Kaduna 












the Northern Government policy be^n to veer towards introdu-^^ 
ing English as a medium as soon as possible* 



It is interesting to see how this policy has developed 
over the last few years* In 1958 the Ministry of Education 
asked Inspectors and Provincial Education Officers to report 
on the feasibility of going ‘Straight for English* in those 
ai?eas where the dominant vernaculars were neither Tiv^ Yoruba* 
Hausa or Kaburi. In 1959 proprietors of schools in those areas 
where Hausa and Yoruba were not the mother tongues were 
rooommonded to a dopt TiSiglish as a medium from the beginning* 

It was pointed out that many schools in the Yoruba-speoking 
apoas already had a scheme of vjork which introduced English as a 
medixim at an ear3y stage and it was thought probably that in 
gn -jqt ftnTH ng areas, too, public opinion mi^t soon change in 
favour of the early introduction of English as a mediunu The 
main problem, however, was not so much that people were opposed. 

to going ^Straight for English^ in these areas but that there 
was a shortage of teachers capable of teaching the language. 
However, in I965 the Ministiy of Education felt the time had come 
to mke this the official policy 4n all parts of the North* The 
relevant Ministry ciooular reads as follows*- 

** •*••**••••«• I realise of course that many primary 
schools have a substantial commitment to other 
English courses, Newertheless I hope that when 
a change is possible, the introduction of *Straight 
for English^ can be brought about. In vy opinion, 
it offers groat advantages in Northern Nigerian 
schools and will produce better results than the 
alternative courses,** (Letter No# SIP«60/II/(||^ 

17th June 1965) 
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There seei&o little doubt that the policy is now t akin g 
effect although there are some areas, for ajcamplo Bornu, whore 
this is not the case at present. The course in use is Stoai^ 
for English published by Longmans. One of its groat advanta- 
ges is that tlio toaohor*s book is so detailed and oacplioit. 

However, one cannot but have some reservations about 
the way the course is being introduced. Changing from teach- 
ing English as a subject to using English as a moditim as soon 
as possible in the primary school is not simply a question of 
switching from, say, tl:*e Now Oxford English to the Straight 
for English course. It involves considerable rethinking on 
the part of the teacher about the nature and purpose of 
language teaching at this stage, and is, above all, conooined 
with creating the ri^t oloss^^o*^ conditions so that the child- 
ren want and need to use iJhe language. It is closely linked 
with infant teaching methods, as the writers of the Peak 
course for Konya realised. For all these reasons, the 
Straight for English is not always being used as its authors 

intende? 

There seem to bo two approaches towards remedying the 
situation, nollogcs mist ensure that all 

thoir students are familiar with the Strai/?ht for English course 
and that they are taught how to teach it before they leave the 
college. Secondly, there is a need for reorientation courses 
for all practising teachers who have recently gone over to the 
now course or who are about to do so in the near future* It 
is not enough singly to expect teachers, many of whom are 
untrained, to use the nov/ course offootivoly without some 















preparation ♦ 

2*3 The toachors 

Upon the quality of the teaching in the primary school 
all else depends. It is here that the foundations are laid 
and it is here that the most skLlled toachors are required. 

Good quality primary education produces good quality pupils in 
secondary schools, university and beyond. Yet the picture is 
somoTuhat disquieting. If it is accepted as I think it must 
be - that the Gxnde II teacher* s certificate, obtained after 
five years at training college on topo of seven years* primary 
schooling, is the minimum satisfac-tory qualification, then most 
prima3^ school teachers must be considered undej>qualifiod. In 
1965, 19 . 8 ?S of primry school teachers possessed Grade II or 
above. Admittedly this is an improvement over the I96I figures 
and with the drive to increase the output of teachers 
from the training collegoe thia percentage will almost certaihty 
go up. But even so, we cannot escape the problem of quality. 

The best primary school teachers tend to leave primary school 
teaching altogether. They obtain their *A» levels through private 
study, enter the university or other hi^er institutions and 
are lost to the primary schools for over. One cannot blame them, 
the present salary structure being what it is. But the setback 
to education - at all levels - is enormous. It means that the 
foundations of education are being laid by the loss able Grade H 
teachers, often with limited teaching experience, or by the bulk 
of the primary school teaching profession - the under-trained 
Giade III teachers or the untrained primary 7 louvers. 

The lack of educated and trained toachors in primary schools 
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has in^03?tant oonsoquonoos for the teaching of English. First, 
many of the teachers who introduce the English language to their 
pupils do not themselves have a sufficient command of the 
language to teach it properly. As a result there is often undue 
dependence on the course hook and usually too little attention 
paid to the importance of oral English. And secondly, the 
large majority of teachers have had little, if any, trajjtiing 
^ the methods of toaohiz^g Eziglish as a second lahgtu^^o* This 
is unfortunately too often true of the products of teacher 
txalniug colleges as well. 

The situation, then, in the primaiy schools is a serious 
one. There are, however, at least two ways in which the 
problem could bo tackled. First, we must inject well educated 
teachers back into the system. The products of the advanced 
'toabhCors colleges at Zaria and Kano are the obvious people to 
provide this stimulus^ Those holders of the Nigeria' Certifi» 
cate dn Education, who are being trained to teach in the 
junior fbxus of secondary schools and training colleges, may 
well find it difficult to retain their posts in a few years* 
time whon more graduates are available. V/hy not train them 
now w or at least some of them •« to be efficient headmasters 

♦ 

and headmistresses of primary schools? This is Waere they are 
rea3jy needed and whore many of them, who have not themselves 
had a secondary education, would probably feel more at home,* 

Secondly, there is the problem of the G-rade III teacher, 
the backbone of the teaching profession in the primary 
schools. Many are disillusioned and apathetic because 
prospects for advancement have until now been limited. However, 
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■beginning in ianuary 19^7 ^ scheme known as TISEP - Teachers 
In-service Education Programme - will give Grade III teachers 
the opportunity to prepare as external candidates for the 
Grade II Certificate examination. This project ia being 

• developed through the joint efforts of the.lilinistiy of Educa- 
tion, the Institute of Education, Peace Corps, 0hio-4Jniversityi; 

. ■ University -of Wiaoonain,- the British Cdtunoil and other interested 

•• • ^ . psurties. Teachers will receive tuiUon by means of ''evening 

ftlassas or vacation workshops, combined with special .qorrespon- 
^ • .. donee courses. It is hoped in this way to give encouragement , 
and help to large numbers of^ teachers and,, in so doing, to 
.raise the standard of teaching in primary schools. ’ 

2J|. Teaching problems 

Moat prinnxyaohools are ill-equipped for the purposes of 
■ teaching young children* Barely is there enou^ money to buy 
• * '• anything but the barest essentials such as ohalk, pencils and 

• exercise books. All this, of course, hanpers Eb0.ish language 

teaching. H furniture, ranged in long rows 

facing the teacher is^the 3tod -of environment re<iuired for lively 
language teaching-. There is usually nowhere to pin charts, 
pictures, maganine cuttings or children *s work on the classroom 
Walla. Iferdly ever' does one find a flourishing, .interesting and 
well-presented classroom library or reading comer. There* are 
usually no paints, no brushes, no matching cards, no counters, 

-ho toys. And yet all, these aids anit stiouli are essential, for 

• children oomlng mainly f mm nonr-literate homes . The ..burden of 
educa-bion can rarely be shared equally between home and School 

■ in the Nigerian setting. Here it is the school iiddoh oust more 
than make up for what the home cannot provide# 
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The writer and two others recently made a detailed study of 
English language teaching in 39 primary school classes. Here is 
a summary of some of our findings 

(a) Oial Etelish . - This is reasonably well taught in the first 
year or two but after that language woric tends ,to be far too 
book-centred. This may be partly due to the fact that 
probationary teachers (i.e. Primary 7 leavers) are often placed 
in class 3 or k* In addition, the materiaa in the course books 
in use often becomes too difficult too quickly. This applies 
both to structures and to vocabulary. Pronunciation is rarely 
taught effectively and often occurs during the reading lesson. 

(b) Reading - In general the standard of reading is low. This is 
due to a variety of 3 ?easons. The ”look-say” method is often 
continued for far too long and children are not taught the 
sound— letter relationships of English properly. This often 
results in children in class 3 and above parroting whole pages 
of their course books. There is generally too much reading 
aloud spound the class and too little silent reading. In 
addition, for reading pu 3 ?poses classes are usually treated as 
homo genioUB units and very rarely are children put in groups or 
given individual attention where necessary. lu a large number 
of cases it was found that children did not complete the 
requisite course book in one year. This meant that in the 
fallowing year they started a now course book, which was written 
on /aaatupptipn that the previous year*s had been covered. 

And finally there is a great la ole of supplementary reading 
mateidal. Very few classes possess any reading material over 
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fcind above tiie course book# This means that in seven years* 
primary schooling children only read seven books ^ and as stated 
above, even these are not always completed# The need for 
supplementary reading material is urgent# Every primary school c class 
should have a small reading comer, consisting of some iiJO 
suitable books# Unless children are e:xposed to books at the 
primary school stage they will probably never learn to read 
properly# The effects of being d ep rived of books are felt right 
through secondary and even higher education# And as for those 
children who have no further schooling after primary 7> many of 
them relapse into illiteracy or near-illiteracy, simply because 
their reading experience and ability is not enough to sustain them 
once they leave school# 

(c) Writing - In general the standard of handwriting is high# However, 
the actual content of written work is often poor because children 
are made to do * compositions* long before they are ready for it# 

Par more controlled writing is required# 

(d) Course books - In many oases the course books are too difficult 
for the children, especially those used at the top of the 
primary school# This also goes for many of the supplementary 
readers that are adveirbised as being suitable for primary school 
children, but v/hich are, in fact, far more appropriate for the 
junior forms of secondary schools# And finally, there is the 
question of availability of books# Many schools, especially 

. those in rural areas, have inadequate numbers of pupil *s books 
Tor^'thcd.r'-bhjJ.drpu and teachers themselves are sometimes v/ithout 
a copy of the teacher *s handbook# The problem of the organisation 
and supply of course books is a difficuLt one to solve in an 







area the slate of Northern Nigeria, but there is no doubt that 
children and teachers in some schools are handicapped because of it, 

2,5 The eaqaansion of primary education 

There is a growing feeling that Northern Nigeria must ‘catch up* 
vrith the rest of the Country as far as Western-type education is 
concerned. While there is an obvious need for expansion there is 
always the possibility that there may be demands for a very large 
and rapid increase in the number of Northern priteiy schools. But 
this has its dangers. 

Western Nigorda, after the 1955 primaiy school education scheme^ 
has already experienced this, and many people have come to regi»et the 
decline in standards, A rapid expansion of primary education without 
an e:Q)anded teacher training programme in advance could lead in the 
North to the sort of situation that the Banjo Report (8) described in 
Western Nigeria in 196I:- 

"One of the most valid complaints has been in the standard 

of English acquired by the end of the six-year course 

The teaching of English is allocated no less than ten 
periods of the whole forty-period week for six years, but 
it seems that the standard which is reached by the end of it 
is very low. The headmasters of the secondary modem and the 
secondary grammar schools testified to the falling standard 
of English since the inception of the scheme," 

Falling standards in English make the work of secondary schools and 
training colleges doubly difficult. Even as it i% some . ... . 

training, colleges feel that their students* command of English is 
inadequate upon entry and have devised remedial courses to help 
overcome this. It is hoped, therefore, that quality will not be 

(8) Report of the Commission to review the educat ioml system of 
Western Nigeria , Government Printer, Ibadan, 1961> 
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saorifiedd to quantity. Expansion there must be, but expansion 

at all levels simultaneously. Many Afi*ioan countries have lately 

oonoentrated mainly on expansion a* the post-primaiy level, as this 

is considered to have the biggest pay-off in terns of educated 
manpower. 

The picture of the primary school painted in the last few pages 
is not a cheerful one. But the primary school is the Cinderella of 
the education system, and has been neglected.. Yet everything goes 

bade to the primary school. It is tima attention ms focussed on 
solving some of its problems^ 
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The bridge betv/een pidoagy and pos -t>>P3?imary work 
3.1 »Total English* courses 

One of the most serious results of poor English teaching 
in the primary school is that pupils who go on to post-primary 
education are often deficient in English. One hears this 
complaint from both secondary school teachers and training 
college tutors. Some of the reasons for their ^^tfioienoy have 
been outlined in the previous section dealing with primary 
school eduoationj to these may be added the fact that in many 
areas the pupils have very little opportunity to hear' and use 
English outside school hours. The result, then, is that pupils 
who begin post-primary education are very often under a severe 
language handicap and their success in other school sub;Jeots is 
necessarily hampered by their limited command of English. 

One of the ways to help overcome this problem is to hold 
‘crash’ courses in English during the first term, or even first 
year, of secondary enhool or training college. The reasoning 
b^d this scheme; is that once the student has made significant 
progress in English his achievement in other subject areas will 
improve: if his English is inadequate he cannot make adequate 
progress. Intense concentration on English skills does, of 
course, mean that these other ’subjects* are temporarily 
relegated to the background. But. the pay-off, it can bo argued, 
comes later. Increased command of English ensures that the student 
makes more rapid and thorou^ progress in the normal school 
subjects than v/ould otherwise have been possible. 

An interesting, and very much worthwhile, e>q?eriment along 
these linos is being carried out at Bomu Training College, 










Maiduguri. Here a * total English* approach was used with 
Class 1 during the first tern of 1966, v/hich, because of its 
success, has been extended for a further one or possibly two 
terms. The experiment was conducted with one class only out 
of the four-streamed intake. The other three classes v^ere taught' 
in the normal way. 

The procedure is as follows. The experimental class is 
mainly -taught by one tutor who is i*esponsible for the teaching 
of English, Library, Geography, History, and some Mathematics, 
This represents 25 out of the weekly total of 38 periods. The 
aim of the tutor is to get to know the students ’ well, to build 
up a close relationship vri.'th them and •to keep them exposed to 
English throughout the day, both inside and outside the class- 
room. 

The purely ’English* part of the course is based on ten 
ifO minute class periods and two 45 minute preparation periods 
as follows:"* 

Type of activity Minutes 



Oral En^ish 



Pronunciation 


50 


Stmoture, oral and written 


200 


Written English 


Handwriting 


20 


Spelling 


30 


Composition 


40 


Reading 


Skill-development reading 


80 


Extensive reading of supplementary books 


40 


Liatening 


Listening comprehension 


_J2 

kSO 
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* In addition to thoso lessons considerable attention is 

paid to the use of English in other ‘subject* lessons* The main 
w enqphasis in all subject areas is to develop the students* skills 

in speaking and writing, understanding and reading, and to 
expose him to the language needed for an effective understanding of 
the subject matter. For example, geography and history are 
taught using the project approach. The class visit places of 
intererst in or near Maiduguri, for example the airport or the 
market. The students are armed with a iguestionnairo and the 
answers to their questions form the basis of a controlled 
composition. By the end of the term each student has, as a result, 
compiled a booklet, complete v/ith maps and drawings, on some 
’ aspects of Maiduguri history and geography. 

Outside class the students are encouraged to use English 

m 

only and in the evenings dch^ are exposed to the speech of native 
speakers of English as much as possible through visits from 
expatriates living in the town, through films, film-strips and 
records. The whole approach, then, during and after school hours 
is one of ‘total English'*, 

As yet it is too early to tell whether this ‘total English* 
course has resulted in significant improvement in the students* 
handling of English. However, tests have been devised, which it 
is hoped v/ill make it possible to measure the overall prog^ss 
of this class compared to the other three classes at the College 
receiving a more traditional typo of education. Certainly, the 
students themselves and the teacher in charge are still enthusias- 
tic, The results of this scheme at Bomu Training College may well 

¥ 

have inportant implications for other colleges and schools elsewhere. 
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The secondary school 
2t-,l The &rieve Report 

Secondary schools dffor a five year course leading to the 
Wesb African School Certificate, A number of them (12 in I 965 ) 
are now also offering an additional two year course which 
prepares pupils for the Cambridge Overseas Higher School Cert- 
ifioate. Those two-year classes are knovm as Sixth Forms. 

The English Language and English Literature examinations 
were until recently modelled very closely on those taken by 
U.K. pupils in U.K, schools. Now both examinations have been 
modified to hake more account of local conditions. The 

j.)k 

Literature paper now includes more African writers in English 

•*> 

as well as the English classics. The Ebglish Language paper, 
which originally, consisted of the traditional -type composition, 
passages for precis and comprehension as well as some grammatical 
analysis, has been considerably modified by the acceptance of 
the G-ftLeve Report (9), 

The main recommendations of the G-rievo Report have now been 
accepted and candidates for the West African School Certificate 
will be exEimined on the new English Language syllabus for the 
first time in November I 966 . (G-rade II Training Colleges 
candidates will also be examined on the new syllabus, optionally 
in 1966 and compulsorily in 196? ). 

What are the principles behind the changes proposed? 3!n 
the first place the emphasis has shifted towards the use of 

mmm ■ >111 I will mmn , m 1 nwil 1 ■■ 1 in 1 1 wi ■ — 

\J9) YiT« Grieve* En/;lish langua/yp 03 caminin^ * . Af^rican. 
Universities Press for the*West -African Examinations 

Council, Lag^o's, 196i*.» 
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English as opposed to its analysis. Secondly, by means of 
objective tests in structure and lexis a much wider axinge of 
the candidates* language attainment will be tested. Thirdly, 
by supplying a detailed stnictural syllabus the West African 
Examinations Council has made it clearer for the teacher what 
structural items and, to somr extent, lexical items he is to 
teach. This is a great improvement on the old syllabus which 
was extremedy vague. And finally, the new examination syllabus 
recognises - one might almost say for the first time - that 
candidates arc learning English as a second language. The 
old^s-tylo examination (and consequently methods of teaching) 
tended to differ very little, if at all, from mothe 3 >-tonguo 
language examinations sot for candidates in Britain,- 



The detailed requirements of the now scheme of examination 
in English language can be summed up as follows:- • 

(a) * Gra imr » « Control of grammatical structure and lexis 

will be tested by means of 150 objective tost items 

based on a detailed syllabus. G-rammar, in the sense of 

grammatical terminology vdll no longer appear in the 
paper. 



Y/ritinp; • A more detailed syllabus has been 
drawn up setting out the sort of topics and the range of 
styles and registers expected of candidates. Two 
compositions will be required, one without a choice of 
subject, the other with a limited degree of ohoice.' 

In the first case relevant background material will be 
provided. Letter-writing vdll be an inportant paii; of 
the examination^ and candidates will be . expected to 
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use language that is appropidate to the subject 
and the person addressed. 

* 

Summary - The former precis has been replaced niy a 
test requiring the summary of the main ideas in a 
passage. 

Comprehension - Two passages will bo set as a ■feest 
of comprehension, although the multiple-choice 
objective type of questions recommended by the 
Grieve Report have not been accepted. 

There is no compulsory oral test at the moment, but the Grieve 
Report recommended that it should be introduced as soon as possible/- 
The latest information is that this v/ill in fact bo done in 1968. 

At the moment a number of schools enter for an oral tost on a 
volQiitiiiy^ basis, depending on the availnbili-ty of examiners. 

1^2 The re-oidentation of teachers . 

The recommendations of the Grieve Report, although not 
revolutionary, will certainly require many teachers to re-think 
and re-orientato their approach to the teaching of English 
language* Above all, the new emphasis vd.ll be on teaching the 
•core* of the language, those basic structu2?es that to ge their* with 
its sound system, form the essentials of the English language. 
Different styles of language, ranging from the formal to the 
informal, will have to be conscicusly taught. The examination 
syllabus lists jfchose registers with wliich pupils will be expected 
to be familiar. By register, we mean the special lexis and 
structures that are associated v/ith particular activities. ¥e can 
talk about the register of building, of photography, of transport, 
of sport, of olemantaiy science, to name a few that the Grieve 
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Report lists# With the prospect of a oonipulsoiy oral tost in the 
near future more attention will certainly have to bo paid to 
the problems of the phonemic contraBts^ and^ above' all, the stress, 
rhythm and intonation of English. 

To help teachers to bo more familiar wi'th the requirements of 
the nev/ syllabus and to suggest to them vra-ys of teaching it, a 
number of central and local courses v/ere organised thi*oughout the 
North in I965 i?y the Institute of Education and ■the British Councils 
Apart from the first course in Zaria, which lasted two weeks, it 
was found that local courses lasting 2-3 days were adequate to 
introduce teachers to the G-rievo Report and its isqplications for 
teaching. Their principal aims were:- 

(a) to discuss the main recomLiendations of the G-rieve Report? 
( 1 >) to survey the linguistic background to the teaching of 
English as a second language j 
(0) to suggest and demonstrate ways of teaching the new 
syllabus; 

(d) to review, by means of a small exhibition, suitable books 
for teaching the new syllabus. 

Course participants wore sent a detailed set of handouts well 
in advance together with a short reading list, so that in faot the 
courses became seminars, with the niininipi of lecturing and the 
maximum of discussion. The topics covered were as follows !- 
G-rieve Report recommendations 
The position of Ebglish in West Africa. 

The principles of second language teaching 
Traditional and modem grammar; notions of correctness 
Pronunciation drills, with demonstration 
The problems of pronunciation, stress and intonation 
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Styles and registers 
Guided composition 



Reading problems 

Dialogues and substitution tables, with demonstration lesson 
Situational drills, with demonstration lesson 
Review of books on display. 

In all, 251 teachers from secondary schools and training colleges 
were introduced to the Grieve Report by means of those short 
courses. Although resistance to the now syllabus was fairly high 
at the beginning of 19 ^ 5 $ by the end of the year most of this had 
disappeared and many teachers expressed enthirsiasm for the now 
avenues of thought and now approaches to teaching that the Repoart 
opened up. One of the most serious problems, however, is that many 
of these teachers wore non-Nigerians on short contracts who will 
have loft the country in a year or two. The turnover of teachers 
is very high and unless *Gfieve courses* are continued, the effect 
of those held in 196 b will v/ear off in a comparatively short time, 
as most of the participants will no longer bo teaching in Nigerian 
schools. 



It seems essential, therefore, to continue these courses at the 
local level for those teachers who have not yet attended a course 
and, in particular, for all newcomers to the country, such as teach- 
ers on contract. Peace Corps Volunteers, GVS0*s and others. It is 
to bo hoped that the Group Boards of Studios in English (the purpose 
of which are described in Section 5»l) will make it their responsi- 
bility for acquainting teachers in their area with the requirements 
of the new language syllabus. 
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4*3 Teachln/a; problems » 

English teaching in the first two or .throe years of the 
seoondaiy school should ho largely remedial in nature. Tho 
reasons for this lie in tho generally inadequate teaching of English 
in the primary school, whioh has already been desoJiibed. One 
cannot assume that children entering secondary school have an 
adequate control of tho main structures of English, that they have 
mastered its sound system, that they can express themselves fluently 
or that thpy vdll have acquired reading skills suffioiont to 
pursue education offioiontly at tho secondary level. For the large 
majority too, this will bo their first acquaintance with native 
English speakers, for at present most teachers of English at this 
level are axpatriates. This calls for a considerable amount of 
listening readjustment both on the part of tho pupils and of teach- 
ers newly arrived in the country. 

m 

Remedial teaching of English implies tho systematic teaching of 
structures and tho sound system of English in tho first two or three 
years* To many teachers, accustomed to teaching native speakers of 
English in the U.SJ^* or U.K* this is a new idea and ohe of tho 

' • . i 

objects of the *Grieve* courses was to intixjduoe those techniques 
to them* Very few teachers of English in secondary schools - and 
training colleges - have had training in the teaching of English 
as a second language. Consequently in many institutions English 
tends to be taught along mother tonguo rather than socond language 
principles. But things are changing slowly. Tho isolation in 
which many teachers worked until comparatively recently is 
gradually being barokon down* Boards of Studios meetings and 
refresher courses are helping to bring t^ohors together, enabling 
thorn to discuss their common professional problems. But although 
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so many toachors aro on short torm oontraots^ which raises 
problems of continuity in staffing tho schools, at the same time 
fresh ideas are constantly being brought into the country. At 
the present time there is a considerable amount of original and 
stimulating work in ELT going on in a ft - schools and colleges. 

The results of these e3qper*imonts -• such as tho one described at 
Bomu - should be of very great value when they are known* 

Another difficulty for some teachers lies in tho fact that 
no single course book exists that meets tho requirements of the 
new syllabus. This means in practice that most teachers have to 
adapt one of -the course books available and at tho same time 
roly considerably on supplementary material or their own inventive- 
ness. Tho question of a scheme of work in English language, 
especially in -the first three years, is an important one, as with 
the oontiiujal turn-over of staff in the schools there is often 
very little continuity be-tween one teacher and the next. 

However, the Ministry of Education has now put out a scheme of 
work which is meant to serve as a guide, Gliis, and the syllabuses 
that are now being produced locally by G-roup Boards of Studies 
in English, should help to stablise tho position. 

One of the greatest problems teachers find is that of 
the very slow reading speeds of their pupils. This is largely 
attributable to the lack of reading eaperienco gained in tho 
primary school. As a result, a great deal of attention has -to be 
ppid to this problem in the early years. Reading faults may be 
physical - head and lip movements, vocalisation, finger^pointin^ 
too ffequent eye fixations, regression - or sinq)ly the result of 
poor teaching, especially too much reading aloud and too much 
concentration on individual words rather than on the total 
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meaning of the group, sentence or pessage as f whole. Very often 
unfortunately, the typical * comprehension* lesson tends to 
perpetuate these problems rather than cure them. Some success has 
been obtained by approaching the problem from two angles. First, 
by giving pupils the opportunity to read large numbers of simple, 
supplementary readers, say, one a week for the first two or three 
years. This helps them to overcome vome of this lack of reading 
experience and also gives them the satisfaction of completing a 
book •• an experience they may never h ve had during their seven 
years in primary school. Secondly, and in vc^^ij^ction with the 
first approach, a number of schools are now suing timed reading 
exercises such as the S.R.A, heading Laboratory cards (10) or the 
Fry course, (11), The Fry course however is probably not suitable 
before Year 3. What is needed is a series of Fry-type courses at 
various levels of difficulty and an S.d.A, L boratory adapted 
to the needs and background of African students. 

Unless efforts are made to overcome the pupils* reading 
difficulties their work in all school subjects will inevitably 
suffer, not least English literature. For example, the books 
prescribed for the 1966 WASC Examination are shown below; - 

Section 1 Shake spe re Macbeth, As You Like It 



(10) S.R.A. Reading laboratory 11a is probably the rieht level 
for Class I 

(11) Edward Fry, leading faster ; a drill book, Cambridge 
University Press, 19b3. S?e also Teaching faster reading 
by the same author. 
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Sootion 2 > Pootiy,. Selected poems from; A .l^^oant of Longer Poems 

(Gray, Grabbo, Coleridge, 
Keats, Browiing, Lawrence) 

Modem Poetry from Africa 
(Peters, Brew, Korney, Awoonox^ 
Williams, Popper Clark, 
Soyinka, Eubadiri). 

Ten Twentieth«»oonturv Poets 

(Auden, de la Mare, Eliot, 

Frost, Hardy, Yeats) 

• 

The School for Scandal 
A Man for All Seasons 
Androoles and The Lion 




Sootion Urnm jgyoffek A Tale of Tv/o Cities 

Far from the Maddiog fir^wr 
Things Fall Apart 

Xt will bo seen thai^ those bnnlcft napiio^ftnt a ao n sidemble ^tep 
forward in sophisticated weeding sM undaretonding. Unless the 
thiQSiP tp^*i in x^eading skil l s and the 

habit of wide reading, the etudy of these prescribed texts (which 
nninmn-i iy Jji tha fougtfa. yeoz^ sdU be Gu d ull and 

grind for both teacher and p^il« 



One fui*ther point should be mentioned here - the question of 
co-operation between different subject teachers in the seoondaxy 
sohooX* English is not only taught and learnt in the English lesson* 
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PUpiXs ajpo using the language skiXXs of listening^ speaking^ 
reading and writing in aXX their school woifc* As they enter the 
fourth and fifth years oo-operation hetwaen teachers becomes more 
and more neoessaiy. The teohniques of writing reports and summaries, 
wilting up experiments, luferoneo work in the librury and so on are 
more likely to bo practised in the history or geography or soionoo 
lesson than in any other. The toaohing of the various registers 
listed in the Srieve Report are also probably more effectively taught 
outside the Bngliah lessor.. The more teachers oan work together 
.yn e those lines tho more their pupils will obviously benefit. 
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The teacher training College, 



5.1 The role of the Institute of Education 

Authorisation for the s etting up of an Institute of Education 
Qt Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, \?as given in October, 1965. Its 
aims as stated in the Ahmdu Bello University (Amendment) law of 
1965 are as follows?- 

(a) ”to act in an advisory and consultative capacity to the 

Ministry of Education on any natter pertaining to education, 
and to collaborate with the Ministry of Education both in the 
planning and extension of educational facilities throughout 
Northern Nigeria and in the provision, either by itself or in 
oonju^jction with other bodies, of suitable courses of study 
and instruction; 

(b) to conduct and promote research, and to act as the co-ordinating 
agency for research in all matters pertaining to education and to 
the development of education throughout Northern Nigeria; 

(o) to establish and maintain professional library iervioes through- 
out Northern Nigeria; 

(a) to carry out such other functions as may, vdth the consent of 
the Minister charged with responsibility for Education, be 
permitted by Statute.” 

The administrative structure of the Institute consists of a 

on 

Director who is advised by an Advisory Board/which the Ministry of 
Education and the major educational oagenoies are represented. The 
principal functions of the Institute are carried out thmugh the 
Professional and Academic Committee, vdiioh covers the following 
activities by moans of sub-committees where appropriate;- research. 



profeaaional oertifioation, library sorvioea, oomraunloations media, 
in-aervioe oouraea, Inatitute Boorda of Studiea, and tho G-rotip Boards 
of Studies. 

A1 chough tho w)Tk of the Institute is designed to imping© on all 
levels and stages of education, its main enqphasis is on teacher 
education, and in pai*ticu|lar on the tut'ors in ti?aining colleges. 

This may take its effect for teachers in tho field through refresher 
courses (such as have been described in connection vdth the now 
Bnjlish language syllabus) and, more end more, through the G-roup 
Board of Studies. The North has been divided up into 8 areas grouped 
around the follovdng centres:- Sokoto, Kono^ Maiduguri, G-ombe, Jos, 
Minna, Ilorin and Oturkpo. These are often refeiared to as Groups 
A-H respectively. 

Groups Boai?d of Studies in English have already begin. Meetings 
xwrmally take place twice a year. The Boards of Studios have five 
main functions 

(a) to enable training college teachers to discuss their 
common professional problems; 

(b) to moke recommendations about curricula and syllabuses; 

(o) to moderate intomally-set question papers and marked 

scripts; 

to participate in conferences, courses and workshops; 

(e) to channel experiments and research. 

Ministry of Education officials and staff of the Instiiute of 
Education normally attend those meetings. It is intended that 
secondary school teachers should also be members of Boards of Studies 
but this raises problems, not yet solved, concerning the size and the 

number of the Boards. 



Discussion at recent Boards of Studies meetings has tended to^^ 
centre round the now WASC English Language examination syllabus. Sr 
of the points TOisod may bo of interest hero. The Kano ®roup felt 
that many of the topics listed under 'registers' tended to favour 
boys mther than girls. An appropriate assurance has bean received 
from the West African Examinations Council that girls' interests wx_- ^ 
be looked after. The Kano group also felt that the different 'slylo' 
of .writing set out in the Srieve Report were to some extent arbitra. .• • 
As styles in aottei>-v(riting in Nigeria are largely determined by 
oultuKil and social factors, a sub-committee has been formed to 
investigate the si^rles of letters actually used by Hoasa speakers. 
Oturkpo group has drown up a 5 yaar scheme of work in English l^ar 
to meet the requirements of the new syllabus, for use in local trot- 

colleges. 

At the Institute level there is an Institute Board of Studies 
En^ish. On this Board there is a ropresentative from each of th, 
Sroup Boards, together with representatives from tiie JJinistar, the 
adversity and the major educational agencies. The functions of - 
Institute Board of Studies in English are to receive reports from 
Croup Boards; to recommend syllabuses, schemes of woifc, books and 
other materials: to suggest courses; to recommend policy and 

curriculum development in all matters affecting English language 
teaching; to channel research. By these means the opinions of t : 
teacher at the local level - through the Croup Boards and the Inst 
Board - can be transmitted to the Institate, the Ministry or the 
Examinations Council as appropriate. 

^2. The training of teache:)^. 

The Institute of Education oonoentrotes very largely on the 
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teachor tiaining because their role ia fundamontal in rais:Jng 
atandards of education in Northern Nigeria • The Reasoning behind this 



is as follows* if the quality of teacher education improves, this 
should result in a riising of the standard of teaching in "the primary 
school, which vdll in turn improve the quality of secondary school 
pupils and future training college entrants. 

At present the teacher training course leading to the Grade II 
Certificate lasts 5 years, new entrants having completed a seven year 
primary school ftourse. In many cases these students are those who, 
for one reason or another, have failed to gain admission inco a 
secondary school. Thus the training college as it exists at the moment 
is in effect a sort of secondary school, Th 4 a i mme diately raises 
serious problems, the main one being how to reconcile the need for the 
personal education of the student with the need to train him professionally 
as a teacher. Most colleges compromise and give him what is basically a 
secondary education with a eertain amount of methodology and principles 
and practice of education in the fourth and fifth years. This 
eorapromise is not always a satisfactory one and will not be resolved 
until the m-ir^immn entrance qualification for a training collogo is a 
West African School Certificate, V^hen this is achieved, the present 



five year course will probably become obsolete, ‘.TlSwaftg^ are already 
being made to take ex^secondary school pupils into certain training 
colleges in January I967, Holders of the West African School CertLficato 
will bo offered a one^iioar professional course, and a two yoar course is 
being offered to candidates who sat the mSC examination but failed. 

In the present circumstances, the bulk of training collogo students 
will, of course « being primary school leavers • continue to take tdio 
five year oourso, They will be examined on the same English language 
syllabus as their counteripqpttaJ In the secondary 
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school. Consequently the comments on the Grieve Report in Section 
/(••I of this paper and the teaching problems/in Section 2j., 3 Q’Pply 
equally well to training college conditions. There is some evidence, 
hovfever, that those students may be weaker in their handling of 
structure and lexis, which would indicate an oven greater emphasis 
on remedial work. 

There is, however, the problem of the professional training of 
teachers to consider. Very few training college tutors have had 
TESL training and oven fewer colleges employ tutors with experience 
and knowledge of infant and junior teaching methods. Consequently 
the dual noQdd of improving the English of the teachers in training and 
of preparing them . tp..t^eh effectively in primary schools ar<> not 
always being mot. There are, of course, exceptions to this and in a 
number of colleges some very stimulating and original work is going 
on. The Group Boards of Studies are, hov/ever, beginning to take 
effect. Experience and ^^c^n'tispare being shared; common syllabuses 
are being worked out; teachers need no longer feel they are working 
on their own. 

In addition to the training colleges offering a 5' y/ 3 ar .• ' course 
are now two Advanced Teachers Colleges, one at Zaria, started in 1962, 
the other at Kano, established in I 965 , Those colleges offer a 
throe-year course which leads to the Nigeria Certificate in Education, 
and are to students holding the West African School Certificate 

or a good Grade II Certificate, At present the colleges train 
teachers to teach in the lov/or forms of secondary schools and training 
colleges. Two problems arise here. First, can those aims be combined? 
The needs of the teacher who is to teach, say, English to secondary 
school children and the prospective trainer of primary school teachers 
of English are not the same. There would seem to be a case for offering 
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alternative- -ooto^sae 'tiie ^Aivaneed. ! Heaahe r e -CoXIegee* -And 

secQzidi^, as already argued in Section Z, \7oiild noit. imry n-g„th^^— 
products be more useftCUy employed in prijoarT' aobools? It is to be 
hoped that ae the colleges develop the role of NGB holders 11411 be 
ooneidered. afresh* 
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Ahmadu Bello Untvorslty. Zaria 



6#1 Froshmen Introductory CoufsQs ( 12) 

Courses for freshmen at Ahmadu Bello University wore started 
in I 96 A and have continued ever since. The courses aim at intro- 
ducing freshmen to the sort of learning and studying e3(peot0d of 
them at a university and to help them over the transition from 
school to university. They were started because staff at the 
Uni'^ersity felt that many s tudents had difficulty in following 
lectures, taking notes, organising their studies and using the 
library profitably. It should bo remonbored that all students are 
studying through the medium of English. 

The 196it- course lasted for 3 weeks and was divided into four 
broad topics: use of the library, study techniques, introduction 
to English speech^ jchythm and intonation, and a rapid reading 
course* In 1965 and again in I 966 the course, largely due to 
financial reasons, was cut dovm to a week and a half. The speech 
and rapid reading sections had to bo omitted and the course there- 
fore concentrated on library work and study techniques. The 
library course introduced students to the methods of cataloguing 
and classification used in the University Library and aimed at 
showing them how to use various lypes of reference books. It ended 
with a practical test, followed by a group discussion. The study 
techniques programme, organized into a handbook Learn to Learn was 
divided into the follov/ing partw: listening to lectures, and taking 

notes; reading and studying; some problems (e.g. ways of improving 
one*s English, inductive reasoning, discussion on plagiarism, mya 
of tackling difficult reading passages, differences of opinion 
expressed by different authorities, and the need for a personal 
time-table and for organising study time and creating study 
habits.) In addition the course dealt with the problems of the 

(laT Details have been abstracted from Miss Margeiy Morris; Learn 
. to Loam , a paper presented at the Nigeria English Studios 
Association Conforonco, Jos, March, 1966. 
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tmnsition from school to university and suggested ways of gatheiv 
ing material for, and presenting written woric. The 1965 course ended 
with a reading tost, which indicated that a high proportion of 
students wore in nood of remodial reading courses. 

There seems no doubt that many students (and this is not 
confined only to \iniversitios) have difficulties with their studios 
and in consequence often work extraordinarily long hours. A survey 
of student work loads was carried out towards the end of 196A, which 
revealed that in one week one group of Year II Arts Faculty students 
spent between 53 and 83 hours at their studies, an average of 71 
hours a week. Slow reoding speeds and language problems are almost 
certainly is®ortant oontributoty causes * Iffhile short freshmen courses 
obviously cannot remedy those deep-seated learning problems they can 
help students to realise the nature of some of their probloms . 
and can suggest mys of solving them. Tho schotOs.too, might be able 
to help at sixth form, lovol and bofore. 

6,2 Tho Special Honours Degree in English- • 

The Bachelor of Arts Degree Course in tho Faculty of Arts 
and Social Sciences at Ahraadu Bello University normally lasts three 
years. Until the 1963/66 session, students took a ek)mbinod Honours 
Degree Course, that is, they studied two main subjects and one 
subsidiary throughout the throe years. Now tho Special Honours 
course has boon introduced for the first time. The pattorii of the 
syllabus in tho Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences is as follow^,, 
with effect from tho beginning of the 1966/67 session.- 
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Main aub.ieQ-fa< 



Subsidiary 



Year 1 
Year 2 



3 

1 



YS^r 3 



1 or 2 (a continuation 

of the 1st year's 
subjects) 

1 or 2 (optional) 



The aims of the Department of English are to help the students 

**to become a fluent and capable speaker of English" and also to 

"to become a fluent and capable writer of English." One of the 

f^tu^s of the course is that an original contribution is reauired of 
the student. This my take the for^ of a short stoi^^a pl^ or f 

novel. In addition a thesis on one aspect of language in Nigeirila is 

required. Students, too, are not confined to English litem ture? 

they are also required to read literature ^ English in the form of 

translation. The now syllabus includes works by Brecht, Machiavelli, 

Goethe, Homer, Virgil, Dante, Flaubert, Tolstoy and others. 



here;- 



, ^ ^ w la • 

A brief summary of the now Degree structure may be appropriate 

t _ 

► ^ 



BeA. Part I. 



■^o^logy and Poe try t the uses of Engliah • 

literature in English. Ordinal Contributinn . 

C Candidates assessed on course 
work.dwio during the session's prxjduotions.) 



• Part II. The study of language; the Renaisaance (1579- 

Contempora ry literature (I890 - present) 



ITShdyftl dssay ; either 
a _languago dissertation or 
original contribution s 
Shakespeare ; Romanticism 

(1780 - 1890) 



ppiJTX i.j!i 



!♦* r ’.kX 











* \ 






B*A« Part III (contd) 





I 




\ 




/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 



Optional papers (two of the following) !- 

M-n ton and the Puritan 
Revolution ; tho history 
and Philosophy of litera- 
ture ; poetry ; novel ; 
tragedy * 



0* Pro^bica]^ dra^ (Candidates assossdd 

as in B*Ai Part 1 alaove.) 



6*3 Troining graduate teaohers. of Engli^ * 

The Department of Eduoation> Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, has 
or rather has had, two sohemea for training graduate toachefs* There 
is> no Bachelor of Education Dogpoo. course* Tho first scheme, 
introduced in 1962, led to the Graduate Certificate in Education* Under 
this system studen1^»took Education as a subsidiaiy subject throughout 
their throe years at the University, This course included - for those 
taking English as their main subject - tuition in ELT method, teaching 
practice and a thesis on some aspect of language teaching jn the class- 
roonu This scheme, however, for a variety of reasons was phased out 
as from the beginning of the J96A session. The last of tho students 
taking this course will have left tho University in June 1967* 

In October the Postgraduate Certificate in Education 

course was begun. This is a one year course designed for those who 
have just graduated as well as those who have had some years* teaching 
experience^ The response to this course has been diflappointing so 
far, largely because there is a shortage of available graduates, because 
the Ministry finds it difficult to release teachers (tho staffing 
situation in schools and colleges is acute) and also, in the case of 
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ELT espooialists particularly, because a number of potentially 
suitable students have gone overseas on scholarship. It is hoped, 

however, that the Post-graduate Certificate course will attract more 
students in time* 

The aim of the Depai*tment is that the course should be above all 
piaotical in nature, with a much greatoi emphasis on the ^subject* 
side than is customary in initial training courses in the U.K. and 
elsewhere* The * subject* side i.e. the special professional require- 
ments of the teacher of English as a second language (as opposed to 
the general requirements of all teachers) may be summed up as follows: 
a thorough understanding of and competence in modem methods of 
language teaching, a working background knowledge of the structure 
of the English language, an appreciation of the phonological and 
other difficulties experienced by Nigerian learners, some idea of the 
African linguistic background, and the role of English in education 
and society. In addition, students need to know hov/ to teach litera- 
ture effectively and to possess some understanding of British or 
American society and culture to provide them with an adequate back- 
ground to their literature teaching. 

It is intended that the problems of teaching English both at 
primary and post— primary level will be dealt vjrith on this course. 

As we have seen, many of the language diff icultios that a re mot with 
in the secondary school and training college (and oven at Univorsily 
level) have their ordgins in the way English is taught in the primary 
school. It is important therefore for postgrcRduato students to be 
aware of these problems. And, ^ any criso, many will certainly teach 
in training colleges v/hero an understanding of the primary school is 
essential, and some will one day become inspectors. ^ i^ie rest of the 
method side of the course will aim to prepare students td teach the 
















new WASC English language syllabus, and also to teach literature. 

There will bo a two-week period of observation of primaiy school 
English, and four to sox weeks teaching practice in post-primry 
institutions. 

It is ijaportant for the teaching of English in N9rthom Nigeria 
that the postgraduate course should flourish as soon as possible. 

The number of ELT- trained Nigerians is very small indeed. More and 
more it is being realised that an offoctive language teacher needs 
irnining. Fluency in the language is not in itself sufficient. The 
best place for initial postgraduate training is undoubtedly Nigeria. 
Overseas ELT courses have their disadvantages. Students on those 
courses are inevitably drawn from many different couAtrios, and as a 
result the; problems of one particular countiy cannot bo studied in 
any groat detail. University staff overseas inevitably have to talk 
in vague generalised terms about 'tropical a 2 ?oas* or 'developing 
countries'. On the other hand o. , „ similar course based on a 

Nigerian university can be geared specifically to the ELT problems of 
Nigeria. and sot against the educational system of the country. The 
syocial syllabuses in use and the imrtidi la r language interference 
problems - phonological and grammatical - can be tackled in consider-- 
able dotadl at a Nigerian university, which would be impossible in a 
generalised overseas ELT course. And, finally, students can observe, 
and do their teaching practice in Nigerian schools in real sitimtions, 
an experience which cannot bo matched by teaching immignnt children in 
London or Now York, or oven by teaching practice in Wales or Spain. 

Those arguments are not meant to preclude experienced titiined 
teachers from pursuing overseas more advanced courses or z*esoarch in, 
for example, linguistics or phonetics. This would bo especially 
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valuable to those teachers who wished to become lecturers in BLT 
at Advanced Teachers Colleges or University Departments of Education. 

But there seems no doubt that initial training can be more satisfactorLly 
carried out in a Nigerian university. 









Resoaroh 



1 Current oxporiaonts ( 13) 

Much of tho current oxporinontation in ELT is boing ourriod 
on by membors of tho Northern Nigeria Teacher Education Project, 
working in seven of tho North *s teacher training colleges# These 
teachers are provided by tho University of V/isconsin on contract- 
to tho Ministry of Education, Kaduna. Tho English language 
specialists among them are expected to evaluate existing materials 
and to identify and test tho usefulness of promising new materials, 
and also to experiment with different ways of organising staff to 
teach students effectively# Some of the experiments in progress 
are outlined in succeeding paragraphs# 

At Katsina Training College tutors are comparing tho effects 
on reading comprehension of using SRil Reading Laboratory (Elementary) 
and Reading for Understanding as oomparod vidth the more traditional 
reading materials used at tho college, Nigerian Aptitude Testing 
Unit reading tests suggested that a class using the experimental 
materials was significantly superior to the control group in read- 
ing comprehension. 

At Bida and Ilorin Training Colleges attempts are being made 
to measure tho effects of alternative materials aimed at ieproving 
shill in speech, written structures and reading comprehension# Each 
college works with four groups of Year I students, varying from 
giuup to group the set of materials used# 

The oxperdLment with a 'total Eiiglish' approach at Bomu 
Training College, Maiduguri has already been described in Section 3*1* 

The problem of deploying teaching staff in now and different 
ways is being undertaken at Katsina Training College, whoso staff 

( 13 ) Details have been abstracted from B# R, Tabachnick, English 
Language teaching t experiments \vith materials and staff 
organisation^ a paper presented at tho Nig# English Studios 
Association ionforonce, Jos, March I 966 



has developed a pattern for team teaching in English. There is 
not sufficient space to describe the pattern in detail here, but a 
few observations may be helpful. One of the features of the English 
team is its weekly planning meeting, which helps to take Individual 
teachers out of the isolation of the classroom and brings them Into 
regular contact with other teachers with similar problems. Oocasiona 
large-group instruction saves time and releases teachers to deal 
with individuals cr small jgroups that need special attention. When 
a member of the staff leaves the colleg.^, the team provides the 
continuity factor. Students enjoy being taught by a team, and the 
variety of activities appeals to both teachers and students. 

Pinal reports on all the projects mentioned in this section 
are expected by Januapiy 1967 • 



Piiture needs 

Very little fundamental research has to far been carried out 
Into the problems of teaching and learning EngUsh as a seoand 
language in Nigeria, and into allied linguistio^phonologioal and 
psyohologioal problems. The field is wide open. The topics listed 
for research and investigation in the Report of the Makerere 
Conference on the Teaching of English as a second language (14) are 
as relevant to Noidjhem Nigeria as to other parts of Africa. They 
are quoted here in the hope that they may be a spur to interested 

researchers 



»*Some of these topics would be appropriate to university institutions 
some to training colleges, and some to exoe^ental »nd spec^l 
centres. Some consist sinq^^ly of the collection and collation of 
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and the oritioal examination of teachers* experience. 

They have been grouped by subjects and not in order of inqportanoe. 

(A) GENERAL LINGUISTICS; 



(1) Increased research in the field of conten^oraiy English; 
varieties of restricted English, regional, o coupe. tional, etc. 

(2) Further research in the field of other languages than English, 
in order to provide the material for oon 5 )arison with English. 

(3) Linguistic theory of translation. 

(4) The linguistic analysis of writing systems. 

(B) APPLIEI) LINGUISTICS: 

(1) Methods of comparative and contrastive analysis of English 
with other languages; the use of errors from examination 
answers at all stages to assist bilingual con^arison; the 
use of comparative and contrastive analysis in the classroom, 

( 2 ) Problems of grammar and vocabulaiyin text-books; the 
preparation of special dictionaries for special subjects, 
especially in science and technology. 

(3) Reading material for those who have &(S(piired a basic 
reading knowledge of English, and who have left sdhool. 

(4) Further research into the principles of grading; the conflict 
between and inter-relation of types of grading (e.g. lexical, 
grammatical and phonological). Principles of selection of 
linguistic material atwthe (^arly primary stage; the 
reconcilement of linguistic and psychological principles. 

The grading of reading material in English on the basis of 
cultural content. The grading of a scientific and technological 
text— books on content— level and language— level. 

(C) PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL; 

(1) The adaptation to different regions of the principles of multi- 
lingual and oon^arative multilingual research; the typology 
of multilingual situations. 
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(2) The psyohologival effects of a second language medium. 
Motivation; research into the needs and demands of the learner 
and the community from the point of view of practical 
bilingualism; the influence of oarwer prospects and personal 
and cultural example. The a dvantages and disadvantages of 

simultaneous and sequential bilingualism in the educational 
process; the age of introduction of English as a subject and 
as a leaminfc^language; the subjects to be taught through 
English, and the subjects to be tau^t through the vernacular; 

the influence of the English medium on the failure rate of 
students in other subjects than En^ish. 

(3) An examination of the suitability of reading material in te^ 
of its relationship to the local culture in order to establish 
the readiest poirts of contact in the second culture, 

(4) What aspects of learning to read in the first language are 
applicable to the second? What wor^ on teaching-speeds in 
the mother tongue applies also to the second language? 
influence has riding in the s eoond language on reading in the 

first? 

(5) The timing of the audial and visual items in combined audio- 
visual aids* 

(6) The effects of objective testing on teaching. 



D) TESTING AND MEASUKSMENT; 

(X) The measurement of hilingual background in a given individuals 
i^elative language dominance in the individual, 

f2Y The measurement of the amount of material being taught and 

learned; ^variation in the facility with which different types 
of items are learnt, 

(3) The construction and regional adaptation of 

diagnostic tests; non-verbal tests in bito^al citations, 
the possibility of objective testing at all leve^ Jn all 
fields of English study including literature; written tests 

of audio-^ingUfl-1 skills. 
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(V) IShe effective value of vaidous l^es of examiziatlons; the 
conflation of objective and non«objeotive t eats# 

(E) ORGANISATION AND METtiOl): 

(1) Necessary adaptations in the ourrioulum to meet the demands 
of a bilingual education; the relative value of the methods 
to be employed in transfer f rom vernacular to English-medium 
instruction* The relative merits of using b eparate teachers 

or the same teaffliers for more than one language; and Of 
using a teacher to teach English only or other subjects beside 
(whether in the native language or in English)* 

(2) The effect on the teaching of English of the intro du 0 1 ion of 
written forms; the introduction and consolidation of writing 
sldlls; the teaching of spelling wdien English is taught as 

a second language* 

(3) Conventions of illustration: loca3. variations. 

(2f) The Optimum size of classes for different wspoots of language^ 
teaching; the effectiveness of different types of group-work 
in classes* 

(5) The role of film and television in teaoher-training; the rcle 
of audio-visual techniques as emergency substitutes for 
teachers j as exan^les to teachers, or as supplementation to 
teaching* 

(6) The establishment of a central 'bank* of test items available 
to examination and testing authorities*" 

No apologies are made for quoting at such length* Tha issues 
raised are so important. M^iToh of our planning and many of our 
decisions have to be madw without solid data on which to base them* 

Only when these data are obtained through intensified research efforts 
will we be able to make really a: advances in the teaching of 



and learning of Bn^ish in Nigeria and elsewhere* 




